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EDITORIAL 


‘ Tue British Empire now stands virtually alone as 
the champion of freedom, of civilization, and of the 
rights of man. Every citizen has a vital part to play 
in this titanic struggle, more especially every indivi- 
dual in this beleaguered fortress of England. We 
need more tanks, more planes, more guns, more ships, 
more men, and we need a confident and steadfast will 
tv victory. Given the material and a good morale, we 
must win.’ 

This is the burden of the message now repeatedly 
addressed to the nation, and it does indeed represent 
an urgent and immediate need. Yet it by no means 
covers the whole of England’s present need, nor even 
includes the most urgent need of all. She also needs 
more supernatural faith, more confidence in and ap- 
peal to God and the things of God, more prayer, more 
understanding of the value of suffering borne for the 
sake of Him Who suffered even the Cross to over- 
throw the kingdom of Satan. We are beset not merely 
by a ruthless human foe, but by the spirit of evil who 
now seeks through human agencies to dominate the 
world and souls of men. Material might alone will 
not win this war. Satan and his kingdom are to be 
overcome not with material weapons alone, but with 
spiritual ones; and if this war is to be fought to a suc- 
cessful issue, if real freedom is to be won, the output 
of spiritual munitions must equal and surpass that of 
their material counterparts. 
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Herein it may not be doubted that the Catholic 
Church must stand in the forefront of the battle. Eng- 
land was once a Catholic country, Mary’s dowry and 
an island of saints. Like so much of the rest of the 
world it has largely been lost to God. Fundamentally 
it is that loss which has robbed England, as it has 
robbed almost the whole world, of peace; and it is that 
loss which has given Satan his opportunity. There 
can be but one remedy for this fundamental loss, and 
without that remedy no other means can ultimately 
prevail. It is the Cross, the standard of Christ the 
KKing, which must be carried before any army prepar- 
ing to do battle with Satan and his instruments. We 
Catholics, at least, should know that there is no way 
to a victory that is real and lasting except the kingly 
road to Calvary. They should know that they must 
be one with Christ in this as in all else, that in their 
following of ‘Him they must carry the Cross at all 
times, but especially in these days of strife with evil. 
Their mission in England to-day is of paramount im- 
portance, and it will not be achieved without super- 
lative effort. Even the time for passive acceptance of 
the Cross is past ; patient stoicism in the face of suffer- 
ing is not enough. The Cross must be eagerly sought 
and resolutely shouldered. The hardships of long 
hours of work, of self-imposed privations, of alarms 
and attacks, of worse perhaps to come, these are un- 
doubtedly material for the Christian effort. But they 
alone will not win the war against Satan. It has been 
truly said that the final victory in any campaign can- 
not be won by an army which is merely on the defen- 
sive; it must itself take the offensive and press home 
its attacks. 

Most people will remember those dramatic and 
tragic words: ‘If it is true that only a miracle can 
save France, then I believe in that miracle because I 
believe in France.’ The miracle was not vouchsafed, 
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perhaps because the grounds of belief in it were un- 
sound. It might be said that only a miracle can save 
England. That miracle will be vouchsafed if we be- 
lieve first in God and then in an England once more 
turned to God. Indeed, perhaps the first and greatest 
miracle we must seek is the one that will justify the 
second part of this act of faith. But it is a miracle 
that we may confidently expect if we who believe in 
God and in the essential England will unite in a cam- 
paign of prayer and self-sacrifice worthy of the great 
cause at stake. Whether there is likely to be much 
fifth column activity in this England of ours, as there 
has been in all the other countries which have been 
attacked, it is impossible to forecast. But this much 
we must recognise—there is a spiritual fifth column 
at work which must be ruthlessly stamped out. Just 
as this treachery works foully and insidiously in the 
material sphere, so does it work in the spiritual sphere. 
This evil spirit must be exorcised, and this sort is cast 
out only by fasting and prayer. 

We cherish the freedom that is associated with the 
name of England, but more and more are beginning 
to realise now that there can be no freedom while the 
spirit of evil, be it the noonday devil of direct attack 
or the creeping devil of dark treachery, is loose and 
abroad. ‘Where Satan holds sway there can be no free- 
dom, for the only true freedom is that wherewith 
Christ has made us free. It is of this freedom that 
the devil seeks always to rob mankind; therefore, he 
binds men where he can with tthe bonds of things 
earthy, where he can he blinds them with pride and 
lust of power, chains them to machines dealing death 
and destruction in an attempt to incarcerate others in 
the same diabolical concentration camp. But Eng- 
land has drawn the sword in freedom’s name and, all- 
unwitting where many of her sons are concerned, is 
fighting for the prerogatives of God, But only His 
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faithful ones know what she is really fighting for, and 
upon them falls the duty of ensuring that the most im- 
portant means of all are not disregarded but are used 
to the full. 

In this present issue of BLACKFRIARS, sadly shrunk 
in size for reasons over which we have no control, we 
print two important articles which elaborate the vitally 
important truth set forth so briefly in this Editorial. 
It is possible, even probable, that some practical cam- 
paign of spiritual effort may follow hard upon them. 
We venture to urge our readers to a whole-hearted co- 
operation in any such campaign, which may well be 
the decisive factor in securing the victory for which 
we strive. 
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PATH TO FREEDOM 


As so often in history, so in our time, a gross disorder 
in Christendom was heralded by a wave of anti-Semitic 
persecution. 

Had we been used to thinking of Christendom as an 
entity, we should have been more alarmed when this hap- 
pened. The Jews are a sign, a witness. Mediaeval con- 
sclousness was tormentingly aware of the presence of these 
strangers with its sublime or sinister meaning. It was 
angry with them: the Jews whose conversion was to pre- 
cede the Second Coming delayed the kingdom of glory by 
their refusal. ‘They stood for the official sign of disbelief, 
but also for God’s answer to it; they were man’s denial of 
the Incarnation, yet the Incarnation had made their 
wounds the wounds of Christ. 

Was it part of their business to harry the Christian con- 
science? Did not their spiritual pride quicken humility? 
Was not their lack of faith somehow a testing of the fruits 
of faith? Did they not even mysteriously escape God’s con- 
demnation so long as there was an excuse for not recog- 
nising His Son in those who should manifest Him?  Per- 
haps they were like hard seeds left in a wintry soil, closed 
up until the water of baptism had softened it and charity 
had made it gentle for the slow shoots to break out into 
the daylight of faith. This might not happen until the 
end of the world; meanwhile, the world had to suffer it 
and be prevented from crystalising into mineral per- 
fection. 

The Jews witnessed to God and to human freedom. If 
Christ had died of the consequences of that freedom, He 
had also died for it. He had not called down destruction 
on the earth, or the legions of angels to deliver Him be- 
cause His Incarnation was in time and the time of mortal 
life is that of mercy, of man’s choice and of God’s expecta- 
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tion. He had imposed on His Church the duty of suffer. 
ing: toleration in Christians could not be easy; it could 
not come from indifference; it must be the respect due to 
the human person, consent to the being of others based 
on the Divine consent. It has the costliness of charity— 
misericordia—the misery of the heart. The price of 
human freedom was settled at the creation by God’s ex. 
travagance. 

Their knowledge of God compels saints to love Him; 
or it makes them free not to refuse love. So the perfect 
order of the heavenly society ensures man’s perfect free- 
dom to fulfil himself. Short of this there is no perfect 
order nor perfect freedom. Earthly citizenship is a com- 
promise. Man’s liberty en earth is to enable him to choose 
the franchise of the Heavenly City. Until he has made 
his choice the State must secure for him his liberty. He 
must be protected from the arbitrary will of others. A 
just human order guarantees to the individual and to the 
group the conditions which favour the exercise of human 
virtue. It cannot compel that virtue. So there is more 
or less a satisfactory give and take. The striving towards 
better adjustment, the joy of friendship, the beauty of 
achievement and much suffering. The pattern is not an 
end in itself. It is valid because it reflects the natural 
law willed by God and ordained by Him towards man’s 
supernatural happiness. Only man is an end in himself 
with regard to everything which serves him to realise his 
destiny. 

It might have been expected that the Jew should be the 
first victim of a society which rejected the Christian order. 
For one thing the Jew is a prophet by vocation and there 
is no room for prophecy in a society which does not look 
beyond an earthly fulfilment. Even when he is unfaith- 
ful to his calling he does not cease to be an oracle. When 
his unquenchable hope does not prophesy God’s coming, 
the outbreak of hu:nan passion against him prophesies 
disaster. 
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So when his clamour rose over Europe we should have 
taken better heed. 


In one part of what had been Christendom there had 
arisen a society no longer of human persons joined in the 
pursuit of a common good, but one which claimed to be 
its own end, a person in its own right. It could immolate 
to itself the rights of its members because it offered to 
them in exchange perfect freedom. There cannot be per- 
fect freedom without innocence: the State claiming to be 
subject to no law, to no authority higher than its own, 
claimed that it could not sin. Its members shared this in- 
toxicating liberty. 

Like God, it offers to man an exchange of hearts. But 
where God waits for man’s consent, suffering his dallying, 
the State has no time. It does away with the dispensation 
of time which is that of the Redemption. The earth, re- 
fusing the baptismal flood, crushes all that germinates in 
it. Its beauty is now, not in the green shoots, but in its 
own strength and hardness, its diamond purity achieved 
by compression. 

We have said that ‘ collective man’ is free by identifica- 
tion with the State and through the sacrifice of his per- 
sonal human freedom. Living by and for the State indi- 
vidually he is not a person at all, only part of the collec- 
tive personality. “The State, the ‘Superman,’ is free not 
with the limited freedom of the individual in a law- 
abiding community, not with the freedom of those who 
have overcome the world in themselves, but with the tiger 
freedom given him by the denial of God’s stake in the 
world. 

It is essential to him to strive to dominate creation to 
the extent of his power. It is the only domain open to 
him. He cannot, like the Christian, choose to give up 
all to possess ALL; he is himself the all. “The superman 
made up of the ‘dust of men’ cannot strive for a truly 
human end. 
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Life becomes a trial of power. (‘ Our limits are the limits 
of our strength.’) His strength is the superman’s title of 
nobility, his fitness to survive, his right to life, to lebens- 
raum. The weak are not only his natural prey, they are 
the blemish to Beauty. They are also the scapegoat, the 
Opposition against which he affirms his innocence. 

The innocent do not need to be redeemed. But it still 
takes a scapegoat for man to explain his innocence. Purity 
must still be bought at the price of blood. But it is the 
world that must be purged of bad blood; the superman 
must purge himself of pity. The totalitarian State defines 
itself by marking down an enemy, crushing an opposition. 
It needs to find its own enemy—that which opposes the 
‘good’ which is itself to account for evil and to destroy it. 

It has been pointed out that it has smuggled itself into 
that position by putting an abstraction in place of reality. 
Its kingdom is a parody of that kingdom which had no 
enemy except evil. The victimised class, race, nation, 
are not nations of sinful men but evil itself. Like the 
substitution of counters for money in roulette, this abstrac- 
tion helps to set free human passions. It hastens the dis- 
location of mankind after its unity in God has been de- 
nied. The collective man has no brother; he does not 
share in the sin and redemption of mankind; he does not 
deserve suffering and he is immune from compassion. He 
is no less an abstraction than his enemy. He is the myth 
which prevents men being real to each other; the magic 
which hides from each man the face of his neighbour, the 
intruder on self-love. ‘Those who identify themselves with 
it need to destroy Christ wherever He opposes to it His 
incarnate reality. 

The Jews in National Socialism did not stand for the 
denial of Christ, but for Christ. It was He Who had to 
be deprived of citizenship; otherwise there would be no 
disposing of human rights, of the pretentions of that 
humanity which He has made His own so concretely that 
He is its first victim, 
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When this policy was declared we should have seen what 
was coming. Once the freedom of the supermen had 
broken out it would come to a hard struggle for any free- 
dom. ‘There was no longer any possibility of a half-way 
house, of a half-conscious liberalism. We had to re-dis- 
cover the basis, the reason of the order of human society. 

It has been said that there are only two kinds of love— 
the love of self and the love of God, the one growing at 
the expense of the other. ‘The saint knows that there is 
only one kind of love: ‘whose measure is to be without 
measure’ and ‘whose object must be immeasurable.’ He 
knows that we cannot love others except with that love, 
and how to bear the same love towards himself. That 
which is opposed to it is the ‘ proprium ’—man’s greed, 
his attachment to himself not as destined for God and so 
of inestimable worth, but as his own creature and _posses- 
sion-—his love not for his infinite but for his finite good. 

Where the ‘ proprium’ ends the love of God begins. The 
ultimate reason for the existence of society is to disappro- 
priate us for God. 

It needs a free person to give away his rights and it 
needs a neighbour to dispossess him. So there must be a 
just human order to secure man’s liberty and human 
friendship to teach him what to do with his liberty. 

We cannot love all men, we cannot love our enemies ex- 
cept with the love of God, and any love which falls short 
of this falls short of its true measure. But it needs those 
neighbours whom we can see, whose wants we understand, 
to impoverish us, to make room in us for the immeasur- 
able. The function of the community is to ‘e—ducate’ 
us, to draw us out from its own limits. 

But where the love of God ends the ‘ proprium’ be- 
gins. When we do not love God in our neighbours we 
love ourselves in them. So, like the tribal god of a closed 
religion, the love which identifies us with our community 
does not necessarily open outwards. One must be a real 
person to love at all, and one must have real neighbours. 
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The collective myth disappropriates man not of his self. 
love but of himself, not of his limitations but of infinity. 
Where collective man substitutes the personality of the 
State for his own and so becomes free to extend his domi- 
nion, the Christian, for the sake of whose superhuman 
destiny the State exists, is free to be poor of all else. There 
is no finite good he may not give away; greater love has 
no man than to lay down his life. But no love can claim 
the sacrifice of truth because it cannot exist without it. 

The contrast between the mystical body of the State and 
that of Christ is not hard to draw. The indivisible God, 
the whole Christ, is in each of His members. Each man 
is whole, indispensable, and ‘all else exists to enable him 
to attain his end.’ But Christ is also all men. The soli- 
darity of the human race is so clearly affirmed that the 
Christian is insolently certain of it. Like St. Paul, he 
would almost rather not have Heaven than be separated 
from his brethren. 

Fallen man cannot redeem himself and he cannot be 
redeemed alone. Were he free from sin the sinner would 
still be himself in the flesh of Adam and of Christ, and 
so long as there is a cry of pain on the earth he cannot 
be immune from suffering. ‘The more guiltless he is the 
greater his poverty, his participation in the need of man- 
kind, his consent to it. Innocence itself is the gift of the 
Redemption. Mary alone is wholly innocent, but her free- 
dom from original sin was itself the precious fruit of the 
Redemption that was to come, the anticipated reward of 
her consent which was the condition of the Redemption. 
Yet she does not claim her innocence entirely for her own: 
in her was somehow forgiven the sin of mankind. 

The ‘human condition’ is poverty—the want of being 
which cries out for re-Creation, the poverty of contingent 
being hungering for its fulfilment, the abyss created by 
sin which invokes the ‘ excess’ of the liberality of God. 

Mary’s poverty is at the same time her consent to God. 
This is at the centre of Christianity—the consent of the 
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human creature to God, Who has made human freedom 
io be the limitation of His omnipotence in man’s regard. 
She is the ‘ true creature’; so complete is her poverty that 
she became the need of mankind, the Mother of Hope; so 
entire her consent that it drew down God into the com- 
munion of mortal suffering. ‘There is nothing in her that 
she claims for her own, so it must be that all should be 
Grace in her. This inviclate purity of the creature wholly 
asenting to God makes of the Heavenly Jerusalem the 
true figure of Christian society. 

What has the just human order to do with the order 
of Divine Charity? Justice is the condition of charity, 
and without charity one cannot be just. The earthly city 
cannot substitute itself for the eternal without destroying 
iself. But unless it is that City in hope and by the exer- 
cise and the expectation of mercy it cannot be human. 

It is not the indestructible Kingdom which can be at 
stake in our wars, but that natural order informed by grace 
without which it is inaccessible. In fighting for the earthly 
city, in defence of our just rights, to remain pure our in- 
tention must be to guard that heavenly city which human 
society bears within itself. It must be this instinct which 
accounts for the invocation of Mary whenever the life of 
Christendom has been at stake. 

We have come into this war as an indifferent Christian 
might stumble upon martyrdom. Perhaps it is well for 
mankind that there should be moments when the whole 
of civilization faces death. It makes men think out what 
they value and for what it is worth dying. And it is all- 
important for them to know what they die for. Martyr- 
dom renews the world and martyrs are not made by being 
killed, but by dying for the love of God. It is possible 
for man to die in defence of his friends in such a way that 
he dies also for his enemies. 

Our countries had not substituted a different creed for 
the Christianity latent in their culture. But it was not 
until we had to defend our values that we saw it as urgent 
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to think out what made them real. We re-discovered in 
France that her patriotism is inseparable from the idea of 
her Christian vocation and in our own country those things 
for which England stands to us are essentially Christian. 
We cannot worthily represent Christendom in the world 
struggle. If the German State is the enemy of freedom, 
we, too, have sinned against justice; we have dethroned 
Christ in the person of the poor. But we have not denied 
all knowledge, and we could not be the accomplices in the 
destruction of hope. 

We are facing an enemy who is motivated not merely 
by greed, but by a religion of satanic unreason. It will 
be hard enough for us to prevail unless we reaffirm our 
own belief, and victory may come too late to retrieve any- 
thing human out of the shambles. Against this spirit it 
is not enough that we should fight only men for our in- 
dependence. More than this hangs on our victory. War 
which can never be anything but a scourge must bring 
home to us the immensity of the greater evil. But it must 
be the occasion for us to deepen our understanding and 
to purge our will. 

The duty of the Christian is compassion. It is for him 
to unite himself with all the human need, the hunger of 
the God-needing creation. The all-powerful martyrdom 
of Mary must continue in him. The purity of her indig- 
nation must safeguard his hatred of sin. Her consent must 
guarantee in him the divine hope. So after all, war-time 
is not so different for him from the time of imperfect 
peace; it is only in our calendar that Good Friday is 
separated from Easter Sunday. 


M. HARARIL. 
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OUR LADY OF VICTORIES 


‘ADVERSITY,’ wrote Francis Bacon, ‘ like a toad ugly and 
venomous, yet holds a precious jewel in its head.’ In our 
present adversity the ugliness and venom bulk so large that 
the precious jewel, the one redeeming feature best calcu- 
lated to afford consolation, may be easily missed. ‘To the 
thoughtful mind, and especially to the religious mind that 
is rooted in God as the one sure foundation of all things, 
this consoling side can most easily be seen in a comparison 
between the sort of victory that most were looking for and 
the kind of victory that must now be won. 

Most people began with a short-sighted view of the war 
as a conflict for supremacy between certain combinations 
of nations. They hoped that we had a better combination 
than our opponents, and that in the long run we should 
beat them by the weight of our resources and superior posi- 
tion rather than, necessarily, in the field. That seemed 
the easiest way and the least painful to ourselves. It was 
but human nature to hope for victory without great suffer- 
ing to ourselves. Such a view, however, misses both the 
deeper underlying nature of the conflict and the fact that 
such a victory would have no more chance, rather consider- 
ably less, of solving the real problems than did the victory 
of 1918. Not peace, but an armed truce would be again 
the state of the world. 

True it was said, and rightly said, from the beginning 
of the war that we were fighting for no selfish gain to 
ourselves, but for the fundamental principles of truth and 
justice, freedom and the right to live without the constant 
fear of aggression. Words come easily to the lips, but 
much more hardly comes their true import to the heart. 
How many of this nation, who talked readily of our lofty 
aims, actually realised the true meaning and implication 
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of truth, justice, freedom and the rights of man? Certainly 
these notions did not immediately suggest to all minds 
the Supreme Maker and Ruler of all things and His Eter. 
nal Law on which they are based. Neither did all realise 
that unless their own individual lives are built upon and 
regulated by these fundamental principles, plus the great 
Christian law of Charity, and so orientated towards God 
as their first beginning and their last end, they cannot be 
said truly to be fighting for them. 

But now that the whole character of the war has changed 
in our regard, people are beginning to realise more—with 
a realisation that will increase the more we are called on 
to suffer—that the conflict is much deeper than a mere con- 
flict of nations for some poiitical or territorial gain; that 
it is a battle between the forces of good and evil. The 
evil is materialism run riot, the apotheosis of brute force, 
and it demands from men that which by right belongs to 
God, the absolute submission of their wills. It is in these 
last few weeks of war that we have come to see what this 
evil means in practice. The sanctity of truth has been 
violated by the wholesale breaking of treaties and of the 
most solemn pledges. Justice, freedom, and the rights of 
men and nations, whose only crime was that they stood 
in the way of a Dictator, have gone down in a welter of 
blood and agony. We can now see more clearly what those 
principles mean and how necessary they are for the proper 
adjustment of the relations of man to man, by seeing the 
results of their ruthless abandonment. 

Because we are opposed to these things by our best in- 
stincts we find ourselves fighting the instigators of such 
evil. We find ourselves fighting in a good cause; defend- 
ing the Christian principles on which our civilisation was 
built and which have continued to inhere in it, however 
deeply buried, and that, at a time when so many have for- 
gotten the very meaning of those principles as applied to 
their own living. For our nation, too, is not without 
grievous guilt. God has long ceased to have due part in 
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its councils, and some of its laws run counter to the im- 
mutable laws of God. Its greatest sin is that it has de- 
liberately banished religion from the education of its child- 
ren and so has brought forth godless citizens. Moreover, 
only a short time before the calamity of war fell upon the 
world our so-called Christian country extended its hospi- 
tality to the emissaries of Satan who met for their godless 
and anti-God congress in our midst. The only religious 
body that protested was the Catholic Church, but, like the 
voice crying in the wilderness, it was unheeded. 

So to-day while we are fighting for right and justice and 
truth, and therefore are on the side of God and goodness, 
yet many of the nation have still to be converted and to 
turn to God in their hearts. And if in truth we are fight- 
ing for the right we shall pursue it to a successful issue 
only so far as the God of right is on our side, only if we 
are His faithful liegemen in the battle. 

We should never have learnt this lesson from the kind 
of war and the kind of victory that the many may first 
have looked for. But the kind of war we have now to fight, 
and the kind of victory we have now to gain, can only be 
gained with the help of God. It will necessitate a conver- 
sion to God. The victory will be the victory of good over 
evil, and the good can triumph over evil only throug 
suffering and seeming failure, as Calvary unmistakably 
teaches; thus that victory will be acknowledged to have 
come from God, to God will go the honour and the thanks, 
and on God the future world will be built. The jewel 
of consolation, therefore, that lies amidst our adversity is 
to realise that herein is the means, the divine way, to true 
victory. 

The great task before every Catholic, and every believ- 
ing Christian, of this country is to help the whole nation 
to take this way in its hour of peril. We know that the 
good cannot perish, but we may well believe that God is 
waiting until that moment when the chastened heart of 
the nation turns to Him. 
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Neither does turning to God and trusting in Him mean 
lessening our material war effort. If our cause is right 
and just, then by using spiritual arms and strengthening 
our spiritual armaments, we do the one thing that will 
cause God to biess our fighting forces and give them the 
ultimate victory. It is a fallacy common to the non. 
Catholic mind, by which also many Catholics are affected, 
that the appropriate time for prayer arrives when all hope, 
humanly speaking, is lost. “To have recourse to prayer be- 
fore such an extremity arises is, it is thought, to be de- 
featist. But once we have realised the true nature of the 
conflict, we shall realise that material arms and brute force 
belong to a department in which the prince of this world 
and the powers of darkness excel. Some may well think 
that the course of the war during these last few weeks 
seems to show something more cataclysmic than mere 
human ingenuity could devise and accomplish in the time. 
If we believe that we are fighting a profoundly evil thing, 
we should not find it hard to believe that Satan, the spirit 
of evil, will extend his utmost aid to the material instru- 
ments of its growth and domination. 

If we have real faith in God, we must also believe in the 
power of the evil one. But we must also see the most 
effective weapon that can be used to defeat the satanic 
power over material things is the higher, nay the supreme 
and infinite power from which all things, even Satan him- 
self, depend. We must trust first and foremost in this 
power, the power of God and His goodness, and then in 
ourselves and our armaments as the instruments of God in 
the cause of justice and freedom. 

Some of the most decisive battles of the world which 
have saved Christian civilization have thus been won. In 
what other way could they be won, if they are to achieve 
not only the defeat of an enemy who is being used by the 
powers of evil, but, more important still, the triumph of 
God and the principles of Christianity on which civiliza- 
tion is founded? The history of God’s dealings with His 
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chosen people, as set down for us in the Old Testament, 
is our best commentary upon the way in which God has 
dealt with the world in ages past and is dealing with it 
to-day. This people won their greatest victories and 
secured their most dramatic deliverances when they 
trusted their small armies to Jahweh, the Lord of Hosts. 
But when they went aside after ‘ strange gods,’ and sought 
afety in foreign alliances with pagan powers, then they 
knew defeat and bondage until they turned again, repen- 
tant, to God. At the last they failed Him, not knowing 
in their blindness and hardness of heart that the coming 
of the Saviour was not to decide whether the Jews or the 
Romans should rule this world, but whether Satan should 
continue victorious against God in regard to man. And 
for the accomplishment of His divine purpose God chose 
not the power and wisdom of man, but the gentleness of 
a maiden and the folly of the Cross. 

It was God, and not the Church of God, that first chose 
Mary and exalted her to the unique position which she 
occupies both as the Mother of the Word Incarnate and 
as the second Eve, and therefore the spiritual Mother of 
all the faithful children of God. ‘The office of the Church 
has merely been to define and to make more explicit these 
facts of Holy Scripture, so that all men might see and be- 
lieve. Thus, because the Archangel Gabriel, God’s mes- 
senger, proclaimed to her and to the world ‘ the Holy that 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God,’ Mary 
was defined by the Council of Ephesus to be the ‘ Mother 
of God.’ Because the same messenger in the Name of God 
hailed her as ‘ full of grace’ and ‘ blessed amongst women,’ 
the Church in modern times has defined the doctrine of 
Mary’s ‘ Immaculate Conception.’ Only if she were so con- 
ceived without sin could she be ‘full of grace’ and so 
fitted to be the Mother of the Most High. Catholics have 
often been accused of paying an exaggerated honour to 
Our Lady, as if they put her on a par with God and adored 
her. What they do in reality is to try to give her honour 
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appropriate to the dignity which God Himself bestowed 
upon her, and to endeavour to sustain the standard of 
honour He Himself showed her when He sent His angelic 
messenger to address to her the first ‘Hail Mary.’ By 
reason of her perfect and sinless nature, and her exalted 
dignity as Mother of God, no honour, short of divine 
honour, can be too great to pay her. And because she is 
also our spiritual Mother it is an obvious course for us to 
seek her powerful intercession with God on our behalf. 
If she was the instrument of God in giving to men His 
greatest Gift, it is to be expected that she will have her 
part in obtaining all those lesser favours which come 
through the Saviour and are necessary for the salvation of 
body and soul. 

Thus throughout all the Christian ages it is to the in. 
tercession of Mary that men have turned in the hour of 
their greatest need. Especially was this so when, from 
time to time, the power of evil became so strong that it 
threatened the very foundations of civilization, and Chris- 
tian life was threatened with extinction. One of the most 
striking instances in this connection was the great battle 
of Lepanto, when Europe was saved from the hordes of 
Islam. The story of that epic victory of the Christian 
fleet is a fact of history enshrined and commemorated in 
the Feast of the Holy Rosary; for none could deny that it 
was in truth a miracle granted in answer to the interces- 
sions of the Pope and his people made by means of that 
prayer. 

We are faced to-day with a situation graver than any in 
past ages, for the future freedom and happiness not merely 
of Europe but of the whole world is involved. The stake 
at issue is higher, our extremity is greater, and that not 
only from a material point of view, but because the world 
of to-day lacks faith in God. For the faith that is wanted 
is the faith that wills to move mountains, the faith that 
demands miracles, and falters not when it realises what it 
is assing. Bui that is the faith that will go to Mary and 
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secure her powerful intercession on our behalf. If we are 
humble enough to be conscious of our own sins and un- 
worthiness before God, we shall see the sense and the need 
of having on our side her who is worthy to stand in the 
sight of God and to ask favours because she is without 
stain and ‘ full of grace.’ The first of Our Lord’s miracles 
was worked at her request. We might not think that oc- 
casion worthy of a miracle, yet her sympathetic soul did 
so think, and at her request it was granted. It is de- 
liberate blindness to maintain that the age of miracles is 
past, for Our Lady constantly makes her power apparent, 
showing that miracles can be obtained through her by 
those who ask with confidence and faith. Lourdes is a sign 
that cannot be contradicted. But perhaps in our present 
extremity it is to Walsingham, the home of Our Lady in 
England, that the eyes of all England should turn, or be 
turned. And because the majority of this people knows 
not Mary, it is for those who do know and love her to show 
them the way back to her shrine. This is the time, when 
the people is sore beset and in need of help, to put forth 
our utmost effort, that all may lift up their eyes to the 
mountains of God’s power and majesty whence help will 
come. It should not be hard to persuade them that Our 
Lady, and perhaps her ancient shrine of Walsingham, will 
provide the way. 

There was a time in England when at a crisis such as 
the present one every mind and heart would have turned 
to her for help and pilgrims would have bent their steps 
to that shrine to present to her there a confident petition 
on their own behalf and on behalf of their fatherland. If 
it were only a material victory that we sought, we might 
well be content to trust in the might and steadfastness of 
England. But because it is so much more than this, be- 
cause the victory must be spiritual as well as material, the 
whole people must awaken, or be awakened, to the need 
of mobilising all our spiritual forces as we have mobilised 
all our material forces. It is the urgent duty of Catholics, 
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and of all those who realise the essential role of Our Lady 
in the divine economy of Redemption, to embark upon a 
whole-hearted campaign of prayer to her, and through her 
to her Son, and to be ready, when opportunity offers, to 
join and cause others to join in some national demonstra. 
tion of devotion and confidence towards her who has been 
called, not without good cause, Our Lady of Victories. 


Esmonp L. Kuimeck, O.P. 
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How shall we approach him, this unique figure in Eng- 
lish literature, and what are we to name him—Englishman 
and Frenchman, poct and politician, reactionary and revo- 
lutionary, essayist, historian, satirist, soldier and seaman, 
thinker and man of action, sceptic and Christian? In mood 
merry and sad and bitter, in style exuberant and austere— 
what common factor, if any, is to be found in him? 

The key to this many-sided man is at once complex and 
simple. He is concerned, in a word, with all the activities 
of man, political, social, artistic and religious, as seen in 
the light of the living Christian tradition of Catholic 
Europe; a tradition which has caught up into itself and 
made its own the civilisations of Greece and Rome and the 
long searching and finding of the Jews, and which claims 
to interpret for all time God to man and man to himself. 
It is, for better or worse, our tradition. It is in the atmo- 
sphere we breathe, it is the soil from which we spring, 
it is so familiar that at times we do not notice it, it is so 
complex that we all know little of it directly, so simple 
that we find it hard to accept, so exacting that we snatch 
at the excuse of fashion and distaste to abandon it, yet 
so penetrating that we are coloured by it against our will, 
and bear its marks even in revolt. It is a tradition that 
has again and again grown weak from within and been 
assailed from without, it has never been unchallenged and 
never utterly overthrown, and its fortunes were never more 
vital or more uncertain than at the present day. 

It is clear that such a tradition, with its interplay of 
pagan and Christian, and its wealth of material for philo- 
sopher and artist and historian, is not only something for 
men to live by, but can provide work in a dozen fields of 
literature, And there are few of these in which Belloc 
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has not worked. This is not to suggest that he is pre. 
eminent in each of them; but the very interplay between 
these different activities enriches each of them, and con- 
tributes something which specialisation cannot give. Above 
all, this European tradition gives unity to his historical 
work. And in Belloc history spills over into almost every- 
thing else, running as an undercurrent through all his 
essays, and emerging in all his travel books. A Greek could 
write ‘ Know thyself’ with hardly a backward look, but for 
Belloc to know oneself is to know the history which has 
made us. And it is no short or untroubled history, but 
a theme of epic greatness and depth, for the historian to 
lift, if he can, into the timelessness of art. 

The themes which have touched men most nearly are 
always themes of struggle against odds, with death and 
failure, with victory snatched from defeat, with love and 
hatred and longing and despair. In the great epics, the 
Iliad, the Aeneid and the Divine Comedy, though a thou- 
sand years lie between each of them, there is the same 
fierceness inextricably interwoven with tenderness, the 
same devotion to a patria near or far, the same unconquer- 
able spirit of man. And, since great poetry transcends 
itself, suggesting more than it says, the pagan epics of battle 
and wandering mirror the story of humanity itself, and 
hold suggestions of an immortal destiny interwoven with 
its vicissitudes on the stage of time and place, and look for- 
ward dimly to the Christian warfare where with St. Paul 
we are perplexed but not in despair, persecuted but not 
forsaken, cut down but not destroyed. 

This is hardly history, it may be said; or at best it is 
history seen through the medium of poetry. But history 
itself can be no less challenging and hold possibilities no 
less profound. Gibbon seized on one such theme in the 
tremendous drama of Western Europe: the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire—the massive, imperial structure 
with its unifying central idea, crumbling to its fall, and 
giving birth to new growths in its decay. It was a history 
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of disintegration, a theme for tragedy and irony as well as 
engaging all the historical faculties of a man. Belloc’s 
theme, if we may call it so, has inspired no such magnum 
opus—it is not even the centre of any single historical 
work; but it is implicit in them all. It is the history of 
another Roman Empire, with a richer and more subtle in- 
tegration, and a higher and indeed an ultimate spiritual 
unity. It teems with action and struggle from the Atlantic 
to the Syrian desert and the forests of Poland, from the 
Roman cities of the Sahara to the fiords of the North. There 
are wars of men and wars of ideas, as the Moslem tide rises 
in Africa and Spain and wells over the Pyrenees, till it 
is beaten back inch by, inch, and Europe finds herself, and 
the soul of Spain is born. Southward and eastward the 
Crusades reclaim the Holy Places, and pillage Byzantium, 
in blood and suffering and greed; the Northmen build 
their castles and found their homes from Sicily to Syria, 
and marry Moslem and Gothic art to Christian worship— 
till at last the ultimate threat of Islam to Europe is broken 
at Lepanto, and rolled back from the walls of Vienna. 
These are threats from without. Within, the heresies 
reat and small perplex and divide; and not merely does 
one religious idea do battle with another, but religion, 
politics, nationalism and individualism interlock and 
grapple in the arena of Christendom, till all these conflict- 
ing forces unite in the vast disruption of the Reformation. 
Even this shattering upheaval cannot break either the re- 
ligious unity of the Church (which, to the Catholic, is 
merely impoverished and despoiled), or the cultural unity 
of Europe, based, as it is, not merely on its inescapable 
geography (and no historian has been more conscious of 
the profound influence of geography than Belloc), but on 
more than a thousand years of a common life and a com- 
mon faith; and through the succeeding centuries there is 
the threefold interest of following the main stream of the 
Catholic and European tradition, of tracing its offshoots, 
often unconscious and unacknowledged, travelling by de- 
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vious ways and reappearing in new guises as political and 
social creeds; and pursuing the fortunes of Europe as a 
whole. 

This span of time, and these worlds of action and of 
thought and belief offer a wide enough field for the pro- 
fessional historian; and most have been content with it. 
But Belloc is both less and more than an historian; and 
behind the pageantry of history he sees the long panorama 
of life itself: the upward thrust of unconscious life in rock 
and tree; man going forth to his work until the evening, 
and occupying himself with the old toils and the old de- 
lights—ploughing and sowing, vintage and harvest, dance 
and song, and the larger liberty of horse and sail—and 
rising at all times and places, more or cless clearly, into 
the explicitness of the arts. ‘These, the best of all orators, 
though not independent of history, ride above it, and still 
speak in their universal language of Roman strength and 
Catholic devotion to a world which has lost the unity of 
the one and the faith of the other. 

Such in bare outline is Belloc’s theme, or rather the 
background of all his work: a Christendom rocted in God, 
and flowering in man and all his activities, deformed and 
despoiled, but living by virtue of a power within. It isa 
more personal theme than Gibbon’s, since the writer is 
no disinterested spectator, but one whose philosophy and 
religion are bound up with what he records; a vaster 
theme, since it embraces his and goes beyond it. It strikes 
more deeply into the past, it looks forward more boldly 
into the future; it sees integration and growth where Gib- 
bon saw only disintegration and decay; and it sees a vital 
integrating principle not merely without but within, not 
merely past but present, not merely temporal but eternal. 

If this is his theme (in the broadest sense of the word), 
what is its appeal at the present day, and how does Belloc 
handle it? We may say that it is both popular and un- 
popular; and that his treatment is at once familiar and 
unfamiliar. To justify these facile paradoxes, no age 
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has been more fascinated by the past than is the present 
one;.and none is inclined to view it in more rosy hues. 
Swept from our moorings by a century or so of the most 
rapid and revolutionary changes, or at least carried far 
down from the more slow-moving reaches of the past, we 
look back wistfully at their more settled beliefs and more 
gracious ways, and seek out their traces where they still 
survive in this scarred country, or in the more backward 
lands of Europe. So far, Belloc is in the fashion; and his 
essays and travel books take their place alongside a hun- 
dred others (though he was earlier in the field than most)— 
all touched by a lingering, loving regret. In a word, we 
are almost all coloured by a romantic attitude towards the 
past, and respond emotionally rather than intellectually 
to the appeal of the distant and unfamiliar. But Belloc’s 
treatment of them is romantic with a difference. The dif- 
ference is that he looks at them not from the outside but 
from within: they are not merely strange (the essence of 
the romantic experience), they are also, mysteriously, his 
own. Ancient in time, far-flung, and richly varied, they 
speak to him of home, and pierce with the stab of remem- 
bered love, as no unheralded, unowned beauty can. For 
the relationships of a man to his home can be many: love, 
estrangement, exasperation, and forgetfulness; but never a 
superficial sentiment. The complex interweaving, for 
better or worse, cannot so lightly be unwoven; and Belloc 
remembers his home, and in all his flights and diversions 
his needle points true to his origins and to his goal: the 
land which bore him, the traditions which shaped him, the 
Faith which fed him, this Europe which knits together in 
one visible whole all these influences—and the heaven 
which he looks to receive him. His continuity and creden- 
tials can be summed up in the old claim Civis Romanus 
sum: a Claim which has been enlarged by history to imply 
a unity and fellowship both of this world and the next; 
not only a religious unity (to invert the historical order), 
but a certain continuing civic unity, which is awailable for 
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all of us, whether we acknowledge it or not. Let us not 
exaggerate. We are none of us wholly divorced from our 
past: other writers and artists work in living contact with 
it, and other men live by their unspoken association with 
it. The worship of the English countryside is not merely 
sentimental; and in almost every department of life men 
have maintained or re-established a contact with their tra- 
ditions which is direct, and unaffected. In almost every 
department except one; but that one is fundamental—the 
religious tradition of Europe. Wherever Christianity may 
persist, it has almost vanished from literature; and what- 
ever the strength of the general Christian tradition in Eng- 
land, the Catholic and Roman tradition has to depend for 
its literary expression on writers fit but few. And Belloc’s 
peculiar contribution has been this—the interpretation, 
not only of a wide field of history, but of a rich and varied 
experience of a hundred places and persons and incidents, 
past and present, in the light of this comprehensive, his- 
toric tradition. 

The results of this continuity we shall return to. But 
in two more ways Belloc’s treatment of his subjects is 
something more than purely romantic. Outside the large 
personal element which is inseparable from a good essayist 
and traveller, he is objective rather than subjective, and 
concerned with what he is looking at rather than with his 
own reactions to it. Above all, he is concerned with the 
intellectual qualities of his subject, its structure and order. 
Here we have crossed the frontier between the classical and 
romantic-—a frontier more or less artificial, for if the dis- 
tinction is a valuable one, it has often never emerged his- 
torically, and they are not in the nature of things mutually 
exclusive. At the same time, it serves to isolate two atti- 
tudes which belong to life no less than to literature and 
art. Briefly, the romantic attitude, as we have seen, is sub- 
jective, is rooted in feeling and imagination, and is 
nourished by beauty through the senses; while the classi- 
cal is concerned with the intellect rather than the senses, 
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with truth rather than beauty, and with the known rather 
than the unknown. In religion it pierces through to dog- 
ma, in architecture to structure, in literature to construc- 
tion and form; while in everyday life the difference is more 
or less summed up in Jane Austen’s distinction between 
Sense and Sensibility. It is clear that the two can never 
be wholly dissociated in practice; and the antithesis is more 
or less meaningless when applied to the best Greek and 
Roman literature, while the cleavage hardly appears in 
modern Europe till about three hundred years ago. But 
when it came it came with a vengeance, and we have swung 
through one phase or another, complementary and contra- 
dictory, ever since. It is perhaps childish to complain. 
Man is an experimental animal; and art cannot be static, 
or it dies. But if we can judge art, and, still more, con- 
duct, at all, we must judge it by reference to something 
abiding and central in our experience: and furthermore 
it appears to be true that while extremes in both rapidly 
disappear, the most central traditions not only have the 
greatest vitality and persistence in their own day, but are 
turned to again and again in times to come. In fact, they 
become ‘classical.’ Meanwhile, in French and English 
literature, to take the examples which concern us most, the 
two extremes grew up of a classicism which assumed the 
attitude of ‘ What I don’t know isn’t knowledge,’ starving 
not only literature but life by depreciating the imagina- 
tion and senses, and decrying the unknown, and identify- 
ing the eternal laws with their particular expression in the 
conventions of a period and a society and class—only to 
provoke a reaction which exaggerated all that had been 
minimised, throwing down every barrier and enriching 
the world then and since by new discoveries and ventures 
both outward and inward: itself in turn unstable, and fall- 
ing from a romantic buoyancy and optimism to an equally 
romantic disillusion and despair. 

Each seems to be an equally far cry from Belloc. The 
truth is that, between the thesis and antithesis of classical 
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and romantic, Christianity provides the synthesis. It is at 
one with classicism in emphasising truth and order: ‘in 
the beginning was the Word.’ It is comprehensive and 
architectonic in thought and art, no less than in conduct. 
Yet with romanticism it gives scope to feeling, it instinc- 
tively expresses itself in visible beauty feeding the senses 
no less than the heart and mind, and it is infinite in range, 
belonging to all times and all places and all men. And 
these two sets (so to speak) of qualities are not only philo- 
sophically compatible, but in practice have met so often 
in such instinctive harmony that it hardly occurs to us to 
dissociate them there. 

If this is what Christianity has done and can do in litera- 
ture (as elsewhere), we can see that it is the key to Belloc’s 
work. Classical and romantic are synthesised in him as 
they have been again and again in the Christian tradition. 
And what a large liberty this gives! For within that order, 
which is so much more than intellectual, there can be a 
riot of fancy and a wealth of feeling; as in Gothic architec- 
ture, with the structure assured, every detail could be full 
of imagination and individuality, while subordinated to 
the whole; or in a mediaeval manuscript flowers and fabu- 
lous beasts and serpents can wind their pleasing, harmless 
way about the margin of a breviary. Here too he joins 
forces with his contemporary Chesterton. Liberalism, 
beer, fairies and moonshine—all these seem the very anti- 
thesis of Catholicism; but Chesterton can find room for 
them all because he is not limited by them, but goes be- 
yond them. Indeed, historically speaking, they flourish 
best in such an atmosphere: they can be enjoyed because 
they can be taken lightly, and are worth having just be- 
cause they are not all-important. Freed from the extremes 
of a materialism which dispenses with the fairies and keeps 
the beer, and a puritanism which banishes both, or a poli- 
tical idealism which sees in liberty the be-all and end-all, 
and draws all its cheques upon the future, the Catholic 
pursues his way, hopeful but not optimistic, sad but not 
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cynical, lingering and loving, yet as a traveller and pilgrim 
from one home to another. Nostalgia he cannot but suffer 
from, whether for what he has left or for what is to come; 
regret he cannot wholly banish this side of sanctity; passion 
and pain he is subject to with all mortality. But he has 
great consolations. He is already late enough in time to 
have had many forerunners, and if he hardly does more 
than enjoy a little of what they have bequeathed him, he 
has done well. 

F. HARRISON. 
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SAINT PIUS V AND THE SACRED 
COLLEGE 


AmoncGsT the many tasks that St. Pius V was faced with 
when he ascended the papal throne was the reform of the 
College of Cardinals decreed by the General Council of 
Trent. One source of abuse had been the demands made on 
the Holy See by secular governments for the elevation of 
royal children or favoured ministers to the purple, also 
the appointment of unworthy relatives of the Popes. Much 
against his will St. Pius, early in his reign, allowed himself 
to be persuaded by the cardinals to admit his nephew, 
Michael Bonelli, into their ranks; but although he had 
agreed to their request he insisted on the young cardinal 
retaining his Dominican dress, refused him permission to 
wear the red biretta or the silk robes of his new dignity, 
to use silver plate at his table, and other cardinalitial privi- 
leges. He had hopes that Bonelli would prove himself 
another Charles Borromeo, but if this was beyond his 
nephew’s powers St. Pius’s choice was nevertheless a good 
one, and Bonelli remained until his death thirty-two years 
later one of the best prelates in Rome. 

After this first creation Pius V refused to hold another 
for two years, although it was pointed out to him that 
death might surprise him before he had succeeded in fill- 
ing the 1anks of the Sacred College, depleted by death, 
with worthy successors. At last on March 24th, 1568, he 
appointed four men, Diego de Espinosa, Bishop of Siguen- 
za, who as minister of Philip II of Spain had done much 
for the furtherance of religion; Jerome Souchier, Abbot- 
general of the Cistercians; John Paul della Chiesa; and 
Anthony Carafa. Souchier was both learned and holy, and 
took the dignity most unwillingly. Its weight, he said, 
would prevent him doing any more work for his Order, 
and he was not fitted for any other. St. Pius told him that 
the Pope was the best judge of that; but Souchier had not 
long to bear the unwelcome burden, and when told of his 
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death in November, 1571, Pius lamented ‘that a great 
light in the Church had been extinguished,’ and ‘ envied 
him his holy death.’ Della Chiesa, a lawyer and a widower, 
was persuaded by the Pope to give his services to the 
Church, and so highly did he estimate these that he con- 
ferred on him the cardinalate. Carafa, a nephew of Paul IV, 
had shared in the tributlations which came upon all his 
family under Pius IV, but St. Pius V, to restore the good 
name of a prelate at once holy and learned, elevated him 
to the purple, and never was a choice more justified. He 
later rendered great services to the Church in the revision 
of the Vulgate, for he was a profound Greek scholar. 

After this wise selection Pius V again refrained for two 
years from creating cardinals, but in the meantime was 
watching closely the most eminent men in the Church, and 
making inquiries into their lives with a view to holding 
the celebrated consistory of May 17th, 1570, in which he 
raised to the purple sixteen prelates, all of whom were 
not only men of great integrity of life, but of unusual 
ability, for Pius did not regard sanctity alone as sufficient 
reason for admitting a man to the College of Cardinals. 
And in this consistory we cannot help but notice how he 
succeeded. But he was determined to brook no interfer- 
ence with his choice from the secular power, which in 
times past had proved the chief obstacle to a complete re- 
form of the cardinalate. 

A few days before the coming consistory he published 
the names of the new cardinals, and then, undeterred, 
stood the fierce storm of opposition that arose both amongst 
the cardinals and the imperial and royal ambassadors. 
Already the courts of Europe, by their privilege of veto, 
could and did interfere in the papal elections, and in the 
sixteenth century had become accustomed, not only to pre- 
sent their candidates for the cardinalate, but also to veto 
the choice of cardinals. This was going too far, and Pius 
was not the man to accept such an unwarrantable assump- 
tion of power. He firmly warned the ambassador of 
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Philip II that in this matter he would not give way. He 
himself, he remarked, did not presume to advise temporal 
monarchs as to the appointment of their ministers and 
generals, and therefore they had no grievance if he refused 
to listen to their suggestions in appointing his own prin. 
cipal advisers. 

The storm of opposition centred round his refusal to 
grant the red hat to John Vincent Gonzaga, although the 
emperor and, the kings of France and Spain united in urg. 
ing his inclusion amongst the chosen sixteen. All the am- 
bassadors in turn sought an audience and pressed their de. 
mand with the greatest insistence, and on the day of the 
consistory itself all the actual cardinals in Rome spent 
several hours in a last attempt to make the Pope change 
his mind. It was all in vain; he would not include any 
new names, neither would he exclude any of those he had 
chosen. For two years he had pondered over his choice, 
and nothing would turn him aside. 

It is significant of the attitude of the European courts 
that the two candidates whose nomination was most op- 
posed were the two most saintly, Paul Burali of Arezzo, 
who was beatified by Clement XIV in 1772, and Julius 
Santori. Their opponents admitted their worth, but 
Philip II, although honouring them for it, coolly de- 
manded their exclusion because Burali was a Lombard and 
Santori a Neapolitan, and cither of them, if elected Pope, 
would preve an obstacle to Spanish rule in Italy. 

Blessed Paul Burali was, indeed, a remarkable man. 
First a successful lawyer, and then a judge in the kingdom 
of Naples, he entered the Order of the Theatines in 1558, 
and at the time of St. Pius’s accession he was superior of 
the head house of the Order in Rome. In 1568 the Pope 
made him Bishop of Piacenza, and now cardinal. He later 
became Archbishop of Naples, where he died in 1578. Car- 
dinal Santori’s career was similar. He too had been an 
advocate, but had changed his vocation for the priesthood. 
He was a man of ereat learning, but was more renowned 
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for his holiness of life, in which he strove by his asceticism 
to emulate the ancient fathers of the desert. Pius first 
created him Archbishop of San Severina, and now raised 
him to the Sacred College. Although he never became 
Pope, he was a favourite candidate in no less than three 
conclaves. Under Clement VIII he refused the wealthy 
See of Naples and died in Rome, the ‘ father of the poor,’ 
in 1602. Like Bonelli and Bl. Paul Burali, Cardinal 
Santori was an admirer and friend of St. Philip Neri, who 
was also his confessor. 

The greatest personality amongst the new cardinals was 
the future Pope, Sixtus V, then, as Fra Felice Peretti, 
Minister-general of the Franciscans, one of the most aston- 
ishing personalities in the long list of Popes, and a most 
observant religious. ‘To the severe Pius V he was a most 
acceptable companion and friend, and on his side he never 
failed to show his open conviction that Pius was a saint 
o earth. His inclusion in this creation was in strict ac- 
cordance with the Pope’s determination to choose the very 
best. 

Two members of the Saint’s own Order were likewise 
ceated cardinals at this time, Vincent Justiniani, the 
Master-general, and Francis Archangel Bianchi, Commis- 
sary-general of the Holy Office. The former was a man of 
sreat brilliance, so much so that he was elected head of his 
Order when only in his thirty-eighth year. What com- 
mended him to Pius V was his success as papal envoy to 
Spain in the affair of St. Charles Borromeo and the unjust 
Governor of Milan. The dispute had raged for some time; 
but St. Charles would not give way on matters which he 
held to belong to his spiritual jurisdiction. Hearing of 
Justiniani’s appointment as papal nuncio, St. Charles, in 
a letter still extant, stated how much he relied on the 
Dominican General’s prudence and tact. Justiniani’s de- 
votion to the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas was another 
‘trong recommendation to the Pope who created St. 
Thomas the fifth Doctor of the Church. 
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The second Dominican was Francis Archangel Bianchi, 
Bishop of Teano, who had been Commissary of the Holy 
Office, and for many years confessor to Pius V when the 
Pope was still only a priest. They had also worked to. 
gether for some years in the Holy Office. Pius IV made 
him Commissary of the Holy Office in 1564, and in 1566 
Pius V appointed him to the See of Teano in Naples. 
Although it was but a small diocese, Bianchi insisted on 
leaving Rome to take up his residence there in accordance 
with the decrees of Trent, and still held to this decision 
after his entry into the Sacred College. It was not until 
Gregory XIII made him Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Index that he returned to Rome. This was in 1575, 
and he died there five years later, leaving a reputation of 
zeal and devotion to duty second to none amongst the 
cardinals. 

One of the most extraordinary choices, and one most 
justified, was the selection of a successful soldier, Count 
John Albani of Bergamo, who after a brilliant career in 
law had turned to military occupations and had become a 
general in the service of Venice. On the death of his wife 
he came to Rome at the invitation of Pius V, who em- 
ployed him in the civil administration of the papal states. 
At the election which chose Sixtus V as Pope it is said 
Albani was a favoured candidate. As cardinal he was the 
author of several works on ecclesiastical law. His death 
took place in 1591. It is interesting to note Pius’s prefer- 
ence for lawyers. Albani was the third great lawyer 
created in his consistory, and, with della Chiesa and Espi- 
nosa of Pius’s second consistory, made the fifth advocate 
in the supreme senate of the Church. 

Four high officials in the papal curia were also honoured 
with the red hat, Aldobrandi, Maffei, Cesi and de Grassis. 
John Aldobrandini was the first cardinal of a family that 
did so much for the Church in the seventeenth century, 
and provided, in John’s younger brother, Hippolytus, one 
of the greatest of the Roman Pontiffs, Clement VIII. Car- 
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dinal John had been a most exemplary Bishop of Imola, 
0 which see he had been appointed after a singularly suc- 
cessful career in canon law, and as an Auditor of the Rota. 
Pius recalled him to Rome from Imola and appointed him 
Grand Penitentiary and later Prefect of the Segnatura. He 
died the year following the death of Pius, 1573. 

Mark Anthony Maffei, Archbishop of Chieti, deserved 
his promotion on more than one count, but his chief claim 
ly in his success as nuncio to Poland and as head of the 
Datary; and Pius held the greatest opinion not only of 
his work, but also his conduct. As Datary he was a very 
seat success and assisted the Pope in reforming that de- 
partment against which in times past so many charges of 
mony had been made. Maffei had also been one of the 
three prelates appointed to examine all candidates for 
bishoprics in Italy. 

Peter Donatus Cesi, Bishop of Narni, had been a suc- 
cessful governor of several cities and districts in the papal 
sates and was regarded as an extremely capable diplomat. 
Like Cardinal Santori, he was a particular friend of St. 
Philip Neri, and together with his brother, Angelo Cesi, 
built for him and his Oratorians the magnificent church 
of St. Maria in Vallicella. This was in keeping with his 
known spirit of charity which earned for him the gratitude 
of the poor in Rome whom he fed in times of famine, and 
added to his benefactions by building a new aqueduct to 
bring fresh water from the mountains. 

Charles de Grassis, a prelate who held the post of gover- 
nor of Rome, was also included amongst the cardinals for 
his success in serving the papal government, but unfortu- 
nately only survived his appointment one year. 

The last two cardinals were young men, Jerome Rusti- 
cucci and Octavius Aquaviva. Rusticucci was only thirty- 
three, but had already occupied the position of private 
secretary to the Pope for nine years, five of them when 
Pius was only Cardinal Ghislieri. Rusticucci’s life in the 
Sacred College showed the Pope’s good judgment of charac- 
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ter. He afterwards became Cardinal Vicar and held that 
post until his death in 1603. 

Aquaviva was only in his twenty-fifth year, and some ex. 
ception was taken to his extreme youth, but Pius knew his 
sanctity and appreciated his extraordinary high intelli. 
gence. His death in 1574 when he was not yet twenty- 
nine, was a great loss to Pius’s successor, Gregory XIII. 

This, then, was the great promotion of 1570; a promo. 
tion that even the Pope’s most determined adversaries 
found it difficult to criticize. The Spanish Ambassador, 
when he went to remonstrate with His Holiness for not 
accepting his master Philip II’s candidates, and for insist. 
ing on the choice of Cervantes and Aquaviva, admitted 
that he had never met a man less ambitious or of more 
cxemplary life than the former, and paid a high tribute 
to the latter’s learning and holiness. 

Pastor’s words may be quoted here as witness to Pius’s 
success: ‘Pius V had long and carefully sought for suit- 
able cardinals, and, in spite of every attack, had firmly in. 
sisted upon the men whom he had chosen. If the Council 
of Trent had exhorted the chief shepherd of the Church 
to include in the ranks of its supreme senate none but the 
most eminent men, and if, in so doing it, as well as in the 
appointment of distinguished bishops, it had put its finger 
on the thing most needed for the reform of the Church, 
Pius V had done his best to act up to that exhortation. 
The next papal election seemed to be assured... For 
this reason the renewal of the Sacred College of 15,70 was, 
in the best sense of the word, a great act of reform.” 

If we add to these sixteen Pius’s first five cardinals, he 
certainly had ensured a majority who would conscien- 
tiously choose him a saintly and capable successor, a thing 
that they did in fact, when, in the conclave following his 
death, the cardinals in one day agreed on a splendid Pope 
in the person of Hugh Buoncampagni—Gregory XIII. 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Tue Christian life is a life of friendship with God, ‘I 
have called you friends.’ More, we are called to share 
the divine life itself in fellowship with Christ and as mem- 
bers of God’s family; ‘God is faithful, by whom you are 
called unto the fellowship of His Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” He is our elder brother, ‘the firstborn among 
many brethren,” and we receive the spirit of adoption of 
sons, and are joint heirs with Christ.‘ 

The fullness of the divine life is to be ours hereafter 
in the blessed, all-satisfying vision and love of God etern- 
ally possessed. Then ‘we shall be like to him, because 
we shall see him as he is’*; we shall see face to face, and 
know even as we are known.® This life of eternal blessed- 
ness is indeed promised as a reward for a life well lived 
here below, but it will be only the full development of the 
divine life already begun in this world. ‘ He that believeth 
in the son hath eternal life’’; ‘we are now the sons of 
God.’* At Baptism the soul is born again to the higher 
life by adoptive sonship, and by this higher life, which we 
are accustomed to call sanctifying grace, we are ‘ partakers 
of the divine nature.” 

We know of the existence of this grace only from revela- 
tion. In this world we have no direct and clear knowledge 
of purely spiritual realities, and we can express them to 
ourselves only by comparisons and analogies. A compari- 
son helps us partially to grasp the nature of grace. It is 
beyond the natural capacity of an animal to reason, or that 
of a plant to see, waik, enjoy or suffer. In a similar way 
it surpasses the natural power of any created being to see 
God as He is, sharing the life of happiness which of right 





1Jn. xv, 15. 721 Cor. i,9. *Rom. viii, 29. * Rom. viii, 
15-17. *I Jn. iii, 2. *1 Cor. xiii, 12. 7Jn. iii, 36. "1 Jn. 
ili, 2. TT Pet. i, 4. 
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belongs only to the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, 
Because this is the inheritance which is to be ours, God 
makes it possible by raising us to the supernatural and 
divine life in the rebirth of Baptism. But whereas an irra. 
tional animal could not produce the works of intelligence 
without changing its nature and ceasing to be what it was, 
our rebirth implies only an accidental transformation, so 
that the soul becomes a deified soul, and yet remains a 
human soul. We do not become identical with God, but 
the very nature of God is imparted to us in a mysterious 
way by means of a created quality in the soul; it is a true 
sharing by likeness. We have it as part of ourselves, as 
that by means of which we are made capable of living the 
life which God lives. ‘O Christian, acknowledge thy dig- 
nity, and as thou hast received a share in the divine nature, 
do not by unworthy conduct return to thy former base- 
ness." ‘The value of the divine grace in a single indi- 
vidual,’ says St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘is greater than the 
natural goodness of the whole universe.’ 

Because God is a spirit, His interior life consists of the 
activity of knowledge and of will, knowledge of the 
Supreme Truth, and love of the Supreme Goodness. His 
knowledge extends to all things, for He is the cause of all, 
and His love extends to all created beings, for each in its 
own far-off way mirrors the Divine Goodness. The soul 
transformed by sanctifying grace is at root capable of shar- 
ing in this same knowledge and love. In this world we 
have only the less perfect knowledge of God which Faith 
gives. Wedo not see Him, but we know about Him. We 





*° St. Leo the Great, Serm. I de Nat. Dom.—Breviary lesson 
for Christmas Day. 

Summa I-II Q. 113, A. 9, ad. 2. On these words Cajetan 
comments : ‘ Hold always before your eyes by day and by night 
that the value of the divine grace in a single individual is greater 
than the natural goodness of the whole universe, in order that 
you may continually be aware of the damnation which threatens 
those who do not appreciate so great a gift.’ 
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know the truths concerning His inner life and His inten- 
tions in our regard which He has made known. Even 
while He is known to us only from afar we understand 
sufficiently to hope for the possession of Him Who is our 
supreme good, and to love Him Who in Himself and for 
His own sake is infinitely lovable. Hereafter Faith will 
give place to clear vision, and Hope to fulfilment; Charity 
alone ‘ never falleth away.’* It is in the exercise of these 
three theological virtues that we make our own the divine 
acts by which God Himself lives, so far as it is possible for 
us to do so here below. 

But man cannot successfully live a dual life. Body and 
soul form a natural unity, and even on the natural plane 
his lower activities, with the exception of those which are 
purely organic, are subject to the control of reason and 
will. When they are so governed they become reasonable 
activities, and man’s life is unified. In a way which may 
be compared with this, all man’s actions can share the 
divine life of the deified soul. ‘The Christian must govern 
his whole life in the light of the divine truths which he 
believes, and under the inspiration of the Charity by 
which he loves God above all things. In the natural sphere 
his actions are made to share the life of reason easily and 
with economy of effort by means of the moral virtues, 
which are habits acquired by practice. Unlike the animals, 
which act by instinct, man performs his infinitely more 
varied actions easily and accurately only as the fruit of re- 
peated effort; practice makes perfect in the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral spheres. In outward conduct or interior 
activity, frequent repetition of acts governed by reason 
gives rise to the habits of so acting which we call the 
natural moral virtues. On the supernatural plane, where 
man’s acts must be governed, not by reason alone, but by 
reason illumined by the truths of Faith, there are corre- 
sponding moral virtues. These virtues are more than 





27 Cor. xiii, 8. 
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habits which give a certain facility, they make possible for 
the first time deified activity in their particular sphere. 
They cannot be acquired directly by human effort any 
more than sanctifying grace can be. Grace divinizes the 
soul itself, but the supernatural virtues, which are proper- 
ties of grace and are received with it at Baptism, deify the 
faculties, the immediate principles by which we act. Never- 
theless, they are perfectly adapted to our human manner 
of action, and we cannot practise them without effort, 
aided by God’s actual grace. Indeed, more exertion may 
be necessary than is required to practise the natural moral 
virtues we already possess. Impediments from our lower 
selves and from our acquired dispositions and propensities 
are overcome in the effort to form the natural virtues, but 
if we have made no effort to acquire even the natural vir- 
tues these impediments will remain to be overcome before 
We Can practise the supernatural virtues with ease. 

As is the case with their natural counterpart, there are 
four principal supernatural virtues, the cardinal virtues of 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. All the 
others are connected with one or another of these four. 
Intellect and will already share the divine life by the theo- 
logical virtues, but we do not occupy these powers exclu- 
sively with God. The activities of mind by which we direct 
our practical conduct are divinized by supernatural pru- 
dence. Supernatural justice and its connected virtues 
deify our acts of will in our relations with others. It is 
true that these acts must also be divinized by Charity. We 
must love God, and we cannot truly do so unless for His 
sake we love also those whom He loves. But we have re- 
lationships with the world external to ourselves which are 
even more fundamental, and without justice Charity can 
have no place. We must be just towards God Himself, 
paying Him the homage of reverence and submission to 
His Majesty and Sovereignty in which worship consists. 
The passions and emotions of our lower being are con- 
trolled and supernaturalized by fortitude and temperance 
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with the virtues allied to them. It is by these moral 
virtues, themselves governed by Faith and inspired by 
Charity, that our human activity—reason, sense, and exte- 
rior life—shares the life of God. This deification is neces 
sary, not only as am extension to the whole man of the 
divine life of the theological virtues, but for another im- 
portant reason. On the natural plane the interests of the 
different parts of our very being are not identical, and if 
the lower activities are not brought under the control of 
intellect and will, they develop at the expense of the higher 
rational life. In the supernatural sphere it is not other- 
wise, and if the activities natural to man are not super- 
naturalized, he runs the grave risk of losing the divine 
life altogether. The more is that so because by the first 
sin man lost the special gift of God by which human nature 
was brought into complete harmony, the lower part being 
made perfectly subject to the higher, as the higher rational 
soul itself was made perfectly subject to God by grace. 

But in living the divine life, the principles of which we 
can but imperfectly grasp in this world, we are in a position 
not unlike that of a man not yet fully qualified in his 
chosen profession. Such a man will make many mistakes 
unless he is constantly helped by one who is fully quali- 
fied.'* We need ‘those secret warnings and invitations, 
which from time to time are excited in our minds and 
hearts by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Without these 
there is no beginning a good life, no progress, no arriving 
at eternal salvation.’"** ‘The soul is made habitually docile 
to these inspirations by the sevenfold Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit which are received at Baptism with sanctifying grace 
and the virtues. The Gifts are permanent, habitual dis- 
positions of mind and will, which enable us easily and 
readily, and as it were naturally, to respond to the passing, 
transitory helps of the Holy Spirit Who dwells within the 


13 St. Thomas, Summa I-II, Q. 68, A. 2. 
Leo XIII, Encyclical Divinum illud, 9/5/1897. 
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soul in a state of grace. These suggestions, illuminations 
of mind and inspirations of will, are given that the soul 
may overcome special difficulties and temptations or as a 
mark of special love. In the practice of the theological 
and moral virtues, which supposes the ordinary divine 
assistance of actual grace, we live the divine life in a way 
which is perfectly adapted to our human way of acting 
by deliberation and choice. But there are occasions when 
we experience sudden inspirations to avoid sin or to prac- 
tise virtue which are not the result of previous delibera- 
tion. It is in this way that the Holy Spirit takes the 
initiative, although even by subsequent reflection the sud- 
den inspirations cannot be known with certainty to be His 
“secret warnings and invitations.’ If it is not possible to 
begin a good life without His help, it is much less possible 
to reach any high degree of sanctity without the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. Prayer in its higher forms is an activity 
of the mind under His illuminating movement. Under 
His direction we are in the first instance passive, instru- 
ments; but we are responsible human instruments, cap- 
able of responding freely to His guidance in the path 
which Faith marks out. 

As God sees the Christian soul, it is transformed both 
in itself and in its powers of acting. We do not know the 
spiritual and the supernatural directly, and only from the 
truths which God has revealed are we aware of this change. 
Without a special revelation we cannot know with abso- 
lute certainty that we ourselves are in a state of grace." 
A good conscience, and the desire and intention to love 
God and to avoid sin, give us a practical assurance suffi- 
cient for security of trust and peace of soul. 


BENET O’Drisco.t, O.P. 





*® St. Thomas, Summa I-II, Q. 112, A. 5. 
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THE Pope Speaks. By Charles Rankin. (Faber; 7s. 6d.) 

Why has the Pope not ex-communicated Mussolini, Hitler, 
Goebbels, Goering, as a former Pope ex-communicated Napo- 
leon? His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley discloses the reason in 
his lengthy and admirable preface to this volume. This alone 
is front page news. In addition, he points out the omen con- 
nected with the rainbow in the Pope’s coat of arms and the 
rainbow seen in Rome on the day he was elected Pope. It 
is interesting to note, by the way, that the Pope frequently 
refers to ‘ the rainbow of Peace’ in his allocutions. Cardinal 
Hinsley also justifies completely the Pope’s attitude towards 
the Spanish civil war. 

The Pope Speaks is divided into four parts. The first deals 
with every known activity of the Pope since his birth on the 
banks of the Tiber sixty-four years ago up to the declaration 
of war by Mussolini. It makes clear that since 1917 when he 
handed Pope Benedict XV’s peace proposals to the Kaiser he 
has been praying and working for world peace without inter- 
mission. Interesting sidelights are thrown on him for the first 
time—such as the very strong effect that the Naval Review at 
Spithead had on him when he came to London for the Corona- 
tion of George V. You zlso read of his visit to America when 
he hired an aeroplane and flew several thousand miles with a 
portable typewriter strapped to a special chair installed for him. 
When in Rome do as the Romans do. In America the Pope 
behaved like any good American, going to the top of the Em- 
pire State Building, visiting the Niagara Falls and Hollywood 
among other show places. 

Part Two is a careful compilation of ali His Holiness’s more 
important broadcasts, allocutions, addresses and messages, in- 
cluding his correspondence with President Roosevelt and his 
famous Five Point Peace Plan. Part Three is taken up by his 
two most important encyclicals, letters in which he condemns 
Russia and Germany for the wanton invasion of Poland and 
Finland. Part Four is in the nature of an appendix, and in- 
cludes Pope Benedict XV’s Peace Plan of 1917 and the en- 
cyclical of Pius XI foliowing the Versailles Treaty. Every pos- 
sible effort has been made by Mr. Rankin (a Protestant) to 
guarantee accuracy. This has been made certain by the kind- 
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ness of a distinguished Catholic priest, who corrected the origi- 
nal manuscript and suggested various improvements, excisions 
and additions. The book is entirely non-sectarian, but its very 
material compels the reader to realise how hard the Pope has 
worked for peace. It runs to nearly 100,000 words, and in- 
cludes a frontispiece of the Pope and an index. 

F.A.F, 


Tue Book or THe Miracutous MeEpaL. By a _ Vincentian 
Father. (Sands and Co.; 1s. 3d.) 

THE SHRINE OF OuR Lapy or WaALsiNnGHAM. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Reany. (Sands and Co.; ts.) 

In an address at the solemn ceremony which brought the Cen- 
tenary Year of the Miraculous Medal to a close on July roth, 
1931, our late Holy lather Pius XI of glorious memory used 
these words: ‘All the world knows that the Church is at a sad 
and painful epoch of its history .... And this is when pre- 
cisely in our days the Miraculous Medal comes to shine, as if 
to recall to us, in a sensible and tangible way, that all things, 
even miracles, are granicd in answer to prayer; and I would 
say especially miracles. ‘That is the magnificent and distinctive 
property of the Medal... We have need of miracles.’ 

What has happened and is happening was already foreseen 
by this Pope of remarkable clear vision and sound judgment. 
The root causes of the present world calamities were already 
visible to those who had eyes to see. The Pope saw that 
miracles alone could save the world from the consequences of 
its own mad career since God had been deposed in the minds 
and hearts of men from His rightful place as the Supreme Ruler 
of the destinies of mankind. To-day when we are caught up 
or perhaps rather sucked down into this maelstrom of evil we 
must realise that it was just against this day that the Pope 
said, ‘ We need miracles.’ Any book, then, which to-day directs 
our minds to Our Lady, always the chosen instrument for God 
to manifest His greatest favours to men, is a timely and im- 
portant book, though in itself it may be small and unpreten- 
tious. 

‘ We have need of miracles,’ and the first miracle is to change 
the hearts of our pecpie, of al! England, that they may return 
again to their Mother the source of miraculous favours in every 
age down to the present. The apparitions of Our Lady to BI. 
Catherine Labourc, examined and attested as genuine by the 
Church: the medal that she ordered to be struck, with its in- 
scription, ‘O Mary conceived without sin pray for us who have 
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recourse to thee,’ a medal and a prayer that has had results 
which caused it to be acclaimed by universal consent as the 
Miraculous Medal: this was but the preparation for the defini- 
tion of the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, which in its 
turn prepared the way for the greatest and most outstanding 
visible sign that Mary has given us of her interest in and sym- 
pathy and solicitude for her human family—Lourdes and all it 
has meant and does mean to the present-day world. And if 
a non-Catholic should still be ignorant of what it means, let 
the words of a non-Catholic, John Oxenham, tell him ;: ‘ What- 
ever conclusions you come to, remember this—Lourdes is to- 
day, without question, one of the great facts and factors in the 
spiritual life of France and of Europe’ (italics mine). 

‘Lourdes is a spiritual radio-active force which shoots its 
vitalising sparks broadcast through a morally, mentally and 
spiritually darkened world, with ever increasing intensity and 
benefit. 

‘Lourdes is a quickener of souls, and exalter of hearts and 
of minds, and a proved healer of bodies by means entirely un- 
known to medical science. 

‘Over four thousand men and women, surrendered to death 
as incurables by their doctors, have by their sudden recovery 
to perfect health proved beyond all shadow of doubt the miracu- 
lous healing power and the absolute verity of Lourdes. 

‘For myself, I believe Lourdes to be a genuine revelation of 
the goodness of God to a world which every day stands more 
and more in need of it.’ 

Lourdes may be now out of our reach, but not Our Lady 
and her power. She is but the human instrument to bring the 
treasures of redemption and sanctification to mankind. The 
power of God is not limited to one place or one time, nor there- 
fore is the power of Mary. ‘That she has chosen special times 
and places is not from any necessity on her side, but rather 
to meet the needs of men. If she attaches her power to some 
special places, and shrines to her honour spring up there, the 
net result is that the confidence, fervour and faith of the people 
are stirred up and strengthened. Strengthened indeed to such 
a degree that they demand and obtain miracles through the in- 
tercession of Mary. From time immemorial such shrines of 
Our Lady have been scattered about Europe. Not the least 
famous in the days before the break up of Christian unity in 
Europe was our own Walsingham. 

Father Reany’s little book is, therefore, most welcome at the 
present time, when it is necessary not to bring Walsingham 
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back to the people of England—for Our Lady has always been 
there waiting, but to bring England, once her dowry, back to 
her feet. ‘The first miracle that we need at the present time, 
and which must be gained through the faith of Catholics, is to 
turn the eyes of non-Catholic England in the day of her need 
to her who is still her mother. She is a child who has been 
false and wayward, but we know that it is always the erring 
and wayward child over whom the mother yearns with the 
greatest love. And she will give that other miracle of the vic- 
tory of our just cause and the deliverance from our enemies, 
who have proved themselves the enemies of her Son, if we 
could but promise to restore Our Lady of Walsingham to the 
place she once occupied in the hearts of the English people. 
E.L.K. 
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